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“ BRDOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURB HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND."—Cowper, 


FARMER MEDHURST DISAPPBOVES UF GIVING COALS TO THK POOR, 


FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS; 

OR, OUR PARISH AND SOME OF ITS PEOPLE. 
CHAPTER XVI.—THE FUNERAL, AND THE VICAR’S ADDRESS, 
Ix the middle of the following week Enoch Fleet 
was seen eurly in the morning digging a grave; 
(twas a morning as soft and fair as summer ever 
sees in England. 

“What time will the funeral be, Enoch?” said 
John Dixon, now passing to his work. 
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“ Six o'clock in the evening,” said Enoch. 

“That's late, isn’t it?” said John. 

“ Yes, but maybe it’s more convenient for them 
as is coming.” 

“Ts any folks coming from far?” said John. 

“No, it’s the folks near Mr. Verity’s a thinking 
of; he wants all the young people to come: he’s 
going to discourse to them over the grave, and I 
dare say he'll say a many pretty things to ’em.” 
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“T should like to come myself,” said John. 

“ And why not?” said Enoch. 

“ And bring Dorothy and the children.” 

“Very good,” said Enoch. “Mr. Verity’s a 
fine man at a funeral; it’s a sermon to hear him.” 

“T wonder, Enoch, as he don’t always speak to 
the people at the grave.” 

“So he do,” said Enoch quietly. 

“T never heard him,” said John. 

«Then you never listened?” said Enoch. 

“Oh, but I have, and never heard him once.” 

“What! not heard him say ‘Blessed are they 
that die in the Lord, for they rest from their 
labours.’ ” 

“ Oh, but that’s in the service,” said John. 

“Well, I suppose it ain’t any the worse for 
that; and I’d like to know what he could say 
better.” 

“Well, I think a little advice to them as stands 
round the grave mightn’t be amiss,” said John. 

“TV'll tell you where it is, John,” said Enoch, 
leaning on his spade: “‘ If they believe not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.’ ” 

“Then where’s the use of preaching atall?” said 
John. 

Enoch did not like this pursuing of a subject ; 
but John did not ask in the spirit of opposition 
now, therefore he was less off his balance, and soon 
replied, 

“There’s a time for everything, John. Sunday 
we has preaching, and at funerals Scriptures are 
put all ready to hand, containing everything as is 
wanted in the general way.” 

“Then what’s your reason for saying I'd better 
come, and bring Dorothy and the children to-night, 
if you believe there'll be a preaching ?” 

“Well, this is somewhat of an uncommon kind, 
and makes a sermon come natural,” said Enoch. 

Mr. Verity had been very busy all the week; he 
had drawn up a simple narrative, as nearly as 
possible in the words of Kate, and had had it 
printed for distribution at the funeral. Six o’clock 
came, and a goodly company had assembled in the 
churchyard. Mr. Verity’s wish brought some, cu- 
riosity others, and the report of Betty’s provision 
of tea and plum-cake at the vicarage many more. 
How quiet it was when they stood by the grave, 
ready to lower the coffin; yon might have heard 


the cattle lowing from those beautiful upland’ 


meadows, on which the shadows were beginning to 
fall, and the solemn cawing of the rooks, sailing 
over the old churchyard to their gathering in the 
elms; what music it made in that impressive 
silence! 

When the last words were uttered, and Enoch 
and many voices in unison had said “ Amen,” 
Mr. Verity paused, and, resting against a grave- 
stone, turned to the congregation; he would have 
spoken; he had, that he might leave nothing 
undone which could improve the opportunity, con- 
sidered well what he should say beforehand; but 
now his voice faltered, the scene of death rose 
before him in all its terrors, the conflict of hope 
and fear he had gone through on account of her 
soul, had severely tried his usually calm and 





trustful spirit; he had been overwrought by his 
exertions of mind and body, and now that the 
word of God was no longer given to him to speak, 
he could speak no more. Twice he tried, but in 
vain; it may be that his silence and deep emotion 
were more powerful than anything he could haye 
uttered; he beckoned Betty, who was gazing at him 
with intense anxiety; she made her way to him 
with a basket of books; the expression of her coun. 
tenance diverted his thoughts; he recovered, and 
in a tone tremulous with affection addressed his 
people, especially dwelling on the two evils that 
had ruined Kate—a perverse tongue, and a flatter. 
ing one. When all was over, the people, most of 
them, went as invited to the vicarage, commenting 
with interest on the history of poor Kate. Mrs, 
Berners, whom curiosity had brought, did not con- 
descend so far; she took a book, however, from Bett y; 
who, with Enoch Fleet and John Dixon, was busy 
in distributing them. 

“You can come in and have tea,” said Betty to 
Sally Brown, who was under the shelter of Mrs, 
Berners’ wing. 

“ She’s had her tea,” said Noma, with no fricndly 
voice. Sally, who had no objection to a second 
tea, was not pleased with this arrangement, but 
did not dare to remonstrate, being much in awe of 
Mrs. Berners. 

Betty was not sorry, for she had no fancy for 
either of them. 

“TI wonder Mrs. Bletherby warn’t there,” said 
Sally, as they walked homewards. 

“ Ah, it wasn’t likely she’d go to hear herself 
talked over,” said Mrs. Berners, whose conscience 
had made her more ill-tempered than usual. 

“Well, I suppose she did make mischief in the 
family.” 

Mrs. Berners didn’t know and didn’t care. The 
truth was, she could not get rid of what she had 
felt was a personal attack, for much of Mr. Verity's 
charge fitted her, she well knew. 

“Tf I’d known I wouldn’t have come, Sally,” 
she said; “he isn’t at all a fine man at a funeral; 
I’ve been at many, and I consider I’m a very good 
judge.” 

But Sally’s heart was with the tea and cake a! 
the vicarage, and she was devising on what p! 
she might venture to return. 

“We might have called of Mrs. Bletherby,” she 
said in a questioning tone. 

“Not I,” said Mrs. Berners; “I never mi 
myself with other folk’s affairs; she must take her 
own blame, if she deserves it.” 

“To be sure,” said Sally, quite convinced of 
anything Mrs. Berners might advance, but not 
moved from the desire of tea. “You wouldn't 
like me to run back, just from you, to ask how 
she is ?” 

“Qecrtainly not,” said Noma sharply, “I don’ 
want to know.” 

“Well,” said Sally in despair, “I hope Mr. 
Verity won’t take my refusing to stop ill; you se 
I gets an odd thing now and then, such as a flanne 
petticoat and coals in winter.” 

“If you want to go back, go,” said Mrs. Berner 
angrily. 
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Sally whimpered about being obliged to think 
for her children, and finally slipped back to the 
yicarage. 













n “You come back!” said Betty; “where’s the 
' woman that was with you?” 

e “Gone home, ma’am; but I told her I couldn’t 
y put show respect to Mrs. Verity, so I would come 
m back, for all she tried to make me not.” 

a “Go in,” said Betty, with as much scorn as she 
d could allow herself that evening; “ but you might 
is as well tell the truth, and say you came because 
at 





you liked it.” 
" «T shall never forget Mr. Verity’s face at that 
grave,” said John Dixon, as he and Enoch and 
Betty were commenting on the events of the 
day. 

“T didn’t see much difference from his looks 




















OUR PARISH AND SOME OF ITS PEOPLE. 


he congratulated him on the prosperous state of his 
affairs, and opened his subject. 

“Coal, sir! oh dear, sir—I should be glad to 
oblige you, any way; but it’s quite against my 
principles.” 

“ How is that, Mr. Hardy ?” 

“Why, sir, my father was always used to say to 
me, ‘Never give to the poor, Philip; get ’em work, 
but don’t give, it makes ’em so dependant ;’ and I’ve 
always minded that, sir; my father was as good a 
man as ever lived.” 

Mr. Verity, with much clearness and temper, tried 
to show him that a general principle might on 
occasions be properly departed from; but Hardy 
shook his head with a benevolent laugh at the end, 
and declared he was quite sorry he couldn’t do any- 
thing; but it was against his principles.” 

The next he tried was an aged man who lived 
alone—except that an old woman kept his house and 
waited on him; he was exceedingly deaf, and did 
not hear Mr. Verity enter; he found him reading 
a commentary on the Gospels. 

After a little courteous talk, the old man said to 
his housekeeper, “ Biddy, what a fire you’ve got for 
the minister! put on some fuel.” 

* Ah, that I will,” she said, adding, in a low tone, 
“bad fire, indeed; no wonder, when you're so near 
over a bit of coal.” 

Mr. Verity augured ill from this; but, directing 
the old man’s attention to his book, he turned to 
* Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Then with difficulty he made him understand the 
purport of his visit. Stephen Snow—so he was 
called—listened attentively, and thanked Mr. Verity 
for calling. “TI think, sir, it’s our bounden duty to 
help one another, and I’m sure the sermon you made 
on them very words was a beautiful one, by what 


























ys always,” said Betty; “morning, noon, and night, 
y he's every bit the same.” 
“Yes, he don’t depend on times and seasons,” 
" said Enoch. 
TS. “He'll wear himself out, that’s what I’m afraid 
, of; he looked as ill as ever he could to-night, and 
lly put me about terribly; he’s too good for this 
nd place.” : 
ge “T suppose the Lord thought us worth sending 
- him to,” said Enoch gravely—it was seldom he 
; dissented from Betty. ‘“ You know the treasure 
10 is more than the vessel; we have this treasure 
- in earthen vessels, we must not think of him more 
aud highly than we ought to think.” 
be “You're not likely to,” said Betty, whom neither 
_ Scripture nor reason could convince on some 
— points, unless indeed she was taught by her master 
himself, 
the 
, CHAPTER XVII.—-COALS FOR .THE POOR—RECEPTION OF THE 
he VICAR—APPEAL FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
had JJ Tue grave of Kate Flinders was covered with snow; 
NYS | winter had set in very early, and threatened to be | 
; severe, | 
lly, “T must see about the coals,” said Mr. Verity. | 
eral “Ah, yes,” said Mrs. Verity, who was examining | 
$000 anew velvet hat for baby, with deep interest. 
“Wiil you help me to get subscriptions, Hen- | 
Ke a rietta ?” | 
p “Subscriptions, Charles! nay, I see you are 
- joking. : ; 
- “No, I am not; I mean to try and induce the 
_ ff Uch comparatively—to help the poor—I think it is | 
mS ff doing more good to the parish than giving all my- 
e het ia slp” 

q Mr. Verity sat down to write a list of such as he | 
ed : thought he had better call on. | 
gins “Well, dear,” said Mrs. Verity, “they spoke most | 
uldnt highly of your last sermon on the blessedness of 
¢ how giving; even Betty was satisfied with Enoch’s re- 

,_.», port; so I hope you will succeed well.” 
aon “We shall see,” said Mr. Verity. 

Leaving those of whose help he was certain, he 
e Mt Bi took the first name on his list, and called on Hardy, 
ou Se i the butcher. 
anne: A most benevolent looking man he was, full of 

_fpkindly thoughts, if his face were true. 
erners 





Mr. Verity found him making up his books ; 
noney, in gold, silver, and notes, lay before him ; 
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they say; though, being so hard of hearing, I didn’t 
get much on it.” And he enlarged so pleasantly 
and sensibly on the subject, that Mr. Verity, sur- 
prised and pleased, listened for some time. 

At last, looking at his watch, he said he must 
proceed with his work; on which Stephen, pulling 
out a long leather bag, worked his finger and thumb 
about slowly at the bottom, and at last pulled out 
a shilling.” 

Mr. Verity looked with surprise. 

“This will not do much, Mr. Snow.” 

“Oh no, sir, but it’s my mite, and I hope it’ll be 
accepted ; you see, sir, I’ve a many calls.” 

* Poor man!” said the minister, going on to the 
next house, that of a rich widow, and quite the lady 
of Forelands, only that Mrs. Berners disputed the 
title with her. 

She received Mr. Verity most graciously; “he was 
such a gentleman,” she used to say of him. 

“T called, Mrs. Cockle, to ask your help towards 
a plan I have for Christmas.” What was there that 
Mrs. Cockle would not do? 

He explained; and as the words subscription, 
coal, poor, ete., fell on her ear, her face lengthened. 

She was sorry—very—anything else, and she 
would have been delighted; but she never would 
have anything to do with subscriptions, they were 
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But Mr. Verity would manage this. 

No doubt; but in subscriptions the unworthy 
were made equal with the deserving, and she 
thought that very wrong. 

She was reminded that the rain and sunshine 
fell on both. 

That was no parallel case; she was like Mr. 
Hardy, and acted on principle, only she did not 
quote her father. 

“Twill try a few more,” he said, growing rather 
weary. 

Miss Susannah Perks, a maiden of many years, 
who had saved much in service, and was spending 
it now quite to her satisfaction—she was the next. 

She give coal! she—no. She well remembered 
the last vicar’s getting up a subscription for flannel, 
and what was the consequence? nothing but quar- 
rels; one angry with another for having too much ; 
and as to gratitude, not a thank did the subscribers 
get from one. No, indeed, she had worked for her 
coals, and let them work for theirs. 

But many did work, and yet could not afford 
enough fuel for the winter. 

That was no business of hers; she was sorry to 
offend Mr. Verity; he must excuse her, but she had 
her own thoughts of things; she quite approved of 
his excellent sermon upon charity, but as to giving 
for the coals, that was another thing. 

Such were a few of those he tried, and many more 
were like them. Yet, some there were who gave 
as they were able, and rejoiced to do it; these were 
few. 

Richard Baxter's hearty co-operation and ready 
gift were quite refreshing to Mr. Verity. He found 
at his house Farmer Medhurst, who lived at a dis- 
tant lodge. 

“T’'m afraid, sir, you don’t find many such ready 
givers as my friend Richard, here ?” 

Mr. Verity shook his head, and touched slightly 
on the disappointments of the morning; telling the 
arguments without mentioning names. 

“There’s reason, sir, in all that,” said the farmer, 
“and you can’t deny it.” 

“No; but it is all this world’s wisdom.” 

“ Well, sir, if we live in the world, we must have 
a little worldly wisdom.” 

“A little, I grant: nay, much, but not to the 
exclusion of heavenly wisdom.” 

“Why, you see, sir, we are rather famous for 
being careful in these parts.” 

“Are you? I think fame is just, then. 
it were otherwise.” 

“What! and have a parish of paupers? Why, 
sir, I should think you'd be glad of a thrifty people 
who can take care of their own, without troubling 
your pocket.” 

“Friend, I am in the habit of looking on all 
things as they bear on eternal life; and whatever 
the thing is that shuts Christ and salvation out of 
the heart, I grieve to see among my people.” 

“Well, sir, of course that’s all proper in you; 
but sure you must look on all saving as better 
than all spending: drinking, and debt, and starv- 
ing families, are evils, sure sir?” 

“Yes, but I read that the love of money is the 
root of all evil, and I believe it.” 
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“Oh, I’m not for being a miser—Richard knows 
that; but I’d a deal rather see a fellow a bit stingy 
than rattling away his money to no good.” 

“They are equally bad, so far as sin goes, and 
the effects equally to be feared.” 

“Well, sir, I can’t go that length,” said the farmer, 

“Look here, said Mr. Verity, here are persons to 
whom I have gone this day; they have wealth, and 
it lies by them. I ask them in Christ’s name to 
help such as have none, but they refuse. Now tell 
me what this means: ‘Whoso‘hath this world’s 
goods, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him ?’” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” said the farmer; “and is any 
man in a right way that has not the love of God in 
him ?” 

“No, I doubt not. Then you cannot wonder 
that I grieve to find this spirit of thriftiness among 
my people hardening their hearts, and making them 
insensible to the claims of Christ.” 

“ Well, you know, sir, as charity doesn’t always 
lie in giving away.” 

“ No, but where there is love in the heart there 
will be a ready hand, my good friend; we are but 
stewards, whether of gold, or time, or strength, or 
talents. I pray you not to think lightly of the ac- 
count we have to render.” 

“Then you’d have a man empty his pockets for 
the idle, and rob his family.” 

The farmer was getting chafed. 

“You know I would not,” Mr. Verity calmly 
replied; “I would only have a man so pass through 
things temporal that he finally lose not the things 
eternal.” 

“ Well, of course that’s right enough,” said the 
farmer, buttoning his coat. “I wish you a good 
day, sir; I hope we shall all come right at last; 
good bye, Richard,” and he left the house. 

“T had hoped better of that man when he first 
spoke, Richard,” said Mr. Verity. 

“ Ay, sir; but you went too deep for him; the 
Word searcheth, sir.” 

“ May it wound to heal in his case.” 

«“ Amen,” said the old man, and they parted. 





THE HOME FOR LOST DOGS. 

BY W. KIDD, AUTHOR OF “ NATURAL HISTORY OF SONG BIRDS.” 
Ir says little for our character as a “ civilized” 
people, that there should exist among us a “ Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” 
and that the said society, through its active officers 
and numerous friends, should be unceasingly at 
work in all parts of thecountry. Our magistrates, 
too—how many acts of savage cruelty they have 
to deal with, almost daily. It is a sad proof of the 
perversion of God’s gifts to man—this want of 
common feeling; but I would fain hope that much 
of it results from a want of thought. Of one thing 
there can be no doubt: too many of our children 
are systematically educated in the common belie! 
that the (so called) lower world of animals were 
created solely for the use and pleasure of man, and 





that their happiness is a matter of no moment. 
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Young people should be induced to read, or to 
enter into the spirit of those sweet lines of Cow- 
per:— 
‘‘ That heart is hard in nature, and unfit 

For human fellowship, as being void 

Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 

To love and friendship both, which is not pleased 

With sight of animals enjoying life, 

Nor feel their happiness augment his own.” 
If parents were to teach their children, at an early 
age, to love such sentiments as these, we should 
not find so many birds robbed of their eggs and 
their young, flies and other insects deprived of their 
wings, and every little creature that has life con- 
sidered to be an object of fair sport. But I am not 
going to deliver a general lecture on humanity 
to animals; my object is merely to direct attention 
toa special mode of kindly action in their behalf. 

It cannot have escaped observation, that large 
numbers of dogs of every conceivable variety and 
pattern are wandering all over London from day to 
day. People must have noticed, too, that nearly 
all of them have deflected tails, telling too plainly 
of their dejected spirit. ‘These poor wanderers are, 
for the most part, homeless, and in a state of semi- 
starvation. Many of them get run over and other- 
wise severely injured from time to time, yet nobody 
is found to offer them a shelter. To add to their 
misery, no benevolent person has hitherto been 
able to prevail on parishes to furnish troughs con- 
taining water for their use, in public thoroughfares. 
And yet, nothing more easily done. At the base 
of every “drinking fountain” might be left an 
opening to contain waste water enough to supply 
all possible canine demands. There would then be 
no necessity for issuing official orders to destroy 
“mad dogs.” All the dogs want is—water. But 
as this is denied them, they go mad. Every parish 
ought to be held responsible for the consequences 
of neglect in this matter. The evil would then 
soon cure itself. 

If any persons feel interested—and every kind- 
hearted person ought to feel interested—in the mat- 
ter under discussion, let them listen some morning, 
whilst on their way hither and thither, to the con- 
ventional cry of “ dogs’ meat!” At the sound of the 
great man’s voice, they will see dogs of all kinds 
and conditions suddenly appear. Where they come 
from is a mystery—nobody knows. Where they 
go to is equally mysterious—nobody cares. ‘They 
always do appear; always come to smell the savoury 
meat; always get a kick (or two); always linger in 
the distance, and finally vanish. That “last fond 
look”—have you ever seen it, gentle reader? I 
have. Only a few days since, I heard the well- 
known cry of “ dogs’ meat!” I raised my office 
window and looked out. Below I saw—oh! such 
in original dog among the nondescript group. 
He was a compound of all sorts of dogs, finished 
up behind with a tail like the “brush” of a fox. 
His legs—I imagine they were legs—hardly ex- 
ceeded in length some two inches, while his body 
was unduly long. There he stood. The “last 
fond look” was on. The sight was overpowering. 
“Give him,” shouted I, to the man, “a penn’orth— 
allto himself.” Amazed, the man of meat, evidently 
unused to this sort of thing, did as he was told, 
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and poor doggie went to work with a hearty good- 
will and no ceremony. He had earned his break- 
fast. He had often smelt it. Little did he ever 
expect to taste it. May my example add largely to 
the future consumption of dogs’ meat! It is a 
gratifying treat to assist in feeding a starving dog. 

Let the words I have just written, introduce us 
at once to the “Home ror Lost anp Starving 
Does.” When this benevolent institution was first 
established, (October, 1860,) nearly everybody made 
fun of it. ‘“ Dogs, indeed!” cried one; “ what a 
shame to waste money in this way!” The press 
led the way—the people followed in the outcry. 
However, it was a woman who had projected the 
institution. She persevered, took all opposition 
and ridicule in good part, and (cf course) finally 
triumphed. The “Home for Lost and Starving 
Dogs,” Holloway, is now a permanent London In- 
stitution. 

The very amiable lady who originated the 
“Home,” resides at Holloway. Her name is Mrs. 
Tealby—all honour to the name! She took for 
her motto, “I cannot understand that morality 
which excludes animals from human sympathy, or 
releases man from the debt and obligation he owes 
to them.” 

At first, a few stray dogs only were taken in, 
and kindly befriended in the lady’s own private 
dwelling. Presently, as numbers increased, a 
gentle local agitation was got up, and the sphere 
of the charity became greatly enlarged. It is now 
no hole-and-corner institution, managed by one or 
two amiable enthusiasts in a back suburban street. 
It numbers four lady patronesses, three of them 
ladies of title; it has a committee of seven ladies * 
and four gentlemen, and its honorary secretary is a 
clergyman. ‘The object of the “Home” will be 
seen by an extract from its address :— 

“Persons walking through the streets of London, 
or of its suburbs, can hardly fail frequently to have 
seen lost dogs in a most emaciated and even dying 
state from starvation. 

“The committee would willingly hope and believe 
that no one who is capable of appreciating the 
faithful, affectionate, and devoted nature of the dog, 
can have seen any of these intelligent creatures in 
that state without feeling an earnest wish that 
there were some means established for rescuing 
them from so dreadful a death, and restoring them 
to usefulness. 

“The object of this institution is to give humane 
persons an opportunity to relieve so much misery. 

“The parent ‘Home’ is now established in Hollo- 
way, and all persons finding dogs in the state above 
described are entreated to convey them to it; and 
all persons losing dogs are requested to apply at 
once to 14, Hollingsworth Strect, St James’s Road, 
Holloway. As the funds will admit, receiving- 
houses will be established in all parts of London, 
from which the dogs will be conveyed to Holloway.” 

It will be readily perceived that this charity is 
founded on a sound principle. It begins exactly 
where the “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals” leaves off; and Iam glad to record 
the fact of the two institutions being in strict unity 
and fellowship. All arrangements are of the most 
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complete kind. A man is engaged to take charge 
of the animals, to answer the questions of appli- 
cants who bring dogs or claim them, and to keep 
the necessary record of in-comers and out-goers. 
When a dog becomes a member of this happy 
family, he is named; and this name, and his breed 
(if ascertainable!), are entered in a book under a 
particular number. A tin ticket, with a corres- 
ponding number, is then hung round his neck, and 
he is provided with a place in a certain trough, 
basket, box, cage, or tub, according to his temper 
and his bodily health. 

Of course, in such a motley assemblage, there 
must be dogs of all sorts, tempers, and disposi- 
tions. But they are neither better nor worse than 
human beings under similar circumstances. ‘They 
are dirty, and want scrubbing and scouring. They 
are diseased, and want curing. If curable, they 
are cured; if not, they are humanely killed out of 
the way. Hungry, too, are they—very; and it 
would seem as if the ugliest and least valuable had 
the most voracious appetites. How they gorge! 
I was greatly amused, as well as pleased, to mark 
the good temper of the man who has so much to 
put up with from these “ugly customers.” He 
has a name for each, and he manages them excel- 
lently well. When the “roughs” begin to howl 
and yell, the sight of a certain stick, professionally 
flourished high in air, silences them presently. I 
am happy to say that a large number of dogs have, 
up to this time, been admitted, a large number of 
subscribers obtained, and much real good effected. 
Still, however, funds are necessarily much wanted. 
It must be remembered that no dogs are sold. 
They are nominally “given away” to any person 
who will drop a fair gratuity into the Dogs’ Box. 
And, as toa choice of dogs, everybody can get suited. 
A peep at “the Book” will proclaim them to be of 
infinite variety. Heads are there of all sizes and 
all shapes, noses of all forms and colours, some 
dogs with tails, and many without. Ask for what 
you will, the “ Home” will produce it. 

It would be occupying too much valuable space 
to go more largely into the details of this institution. 
Nor is it needful, as full particulars may be obtained 
at the “Home.” ‘That it “ works” well is evident, 
and that it is calculated to awaken a feeling of benevo- 
lence cannot be doubted. Do not let it be imagined 
that every or any dirty little cur is indiscriminately 
to be admitted here, and kept in luxury. No! 
Morbid sympathy has no place in this establish- 
ment. Were it otherwise, there would be good 
grounds for cavil. I have seen here a number of 
very handsome and valuable dogs, suffering dread- 
fully from want or accident when first admitted, 
but afterwards looking as well, as happy—ay, and 
as grateful as dogs could look. 

I have much pleasure in concluding this paper 
with a bricf extract from a letter I received some 
time since from a very kind-hearted lady, who 
takes active interest in the “Home.” The writer 
says: “I happened to be at the ‘ Home’ the other 
day, when a kind man brought in his arms a poor 
little Scotch terrier, whose feet were bleeding ter- 
ribly. He had wornthem to that state in his efforts 
to find his home, and at last sank exhausted on a 
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gentleman’s door-step. He was placed by the 
keeper in a pen, with plenty of straw and food. 
Next day, he was comparatively well, and jumped 
upon his benefactor with every demonstration of 
delight, fondness, and gratitude. He had not been 
in the ‘Home’ more than three days before he was 
claimed by a lady in the neighbourhood of Canon. 
bury. This is one among the many instances of 
the good we may do, and the sufferings we may 
relieve, of these most intelligent and affectionate 
of God’s creatures—creatures so dependent upon 
man that they cannot possibly, in large cities, sup- 
port life without our help.” 

Then follows a detailed account of other particu. 
larly interesting matters, from which I select the 
following: “There is yet another benefit arising 
from this charity, which you would not, perhaps, 
expect—the improvement in character of that much 
abused race, the street boys. When our rules were 
first made, those best acquainted with the London 
world said, ‘We must strictly avoid giving any 
“rewards” to those who brought dogs to the 
“Home.” If not, we should do more harm than 
good, for even a few pence would induce boys to 
pick up and entrap the first animal they found 
without a protector.’ There can, therefore, be no 
mercenary inducement in the case; and yet we have 
had numbers of dogs, in various states of wretched- 
ness, brought in by poor boys.” 

A variety of letters, equally interesting, have 
reached me from other kind and tender-hearted 
ladies attached to the “Home.” I have perused 
them all with feelings of delight, and made their 
contents known far and near. Nor have [ failed of 
securing “help” in certain quarters. But the in- 
stitution requires constant aid, and I sincerely hope 
all readers of “ The Leisure Hour” will assist in so 
good a cause. Pounds, shillings, and pence—uall 
“tell.” And only think of “the reward held out!” 
A sight of numberless happy (and funny) dogs, 
their funny (and happy) tails wagging in endless 
gratitude and glee for the liberality bestowed upon 
their ill-used race. 


THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 
Tuk huge building in Leadenhall Street, before 
whose portico ministers and statesmen, military 
chiefs, civic magnates, and merchant princes have 
so often alighted from their carriages on occasions 
of high festival in honour of successful Indian 
governors and generals; the very court-room, 
long richly adorned with gilding and mirrors, 
where a knot of Directors once sat in serene pleui- 
tude and secret conclave, deciding upon questions 
of peace and war, indemnities and annexations, with 
multifarious measures affecting the interests of a 
hundred millions of human beings; that spacious 
theatre, with its statues of Clive, Hastings, Coote, 
and Cornwallis, in which proprietors of stock have 
angrily canvassed the acts of the governing body, 
pleaded the cause of complaining Rajahs and Be- 
gums, proposed amendments and adjournments, 
amid cries of “ Hear! hear!” “Oh! oh!” “Hem! 
hem !” and other sounds of most unmusica! descrip: 
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tion; in fact, every department of high and low 
degree, with all the labyrinthine passages of the 
pile, we have now to associate with one of the most 
common-place incidents of plebeian life—the disposal 
of the furniture, fittings, and appurtenances thereof, 
as noticed in a contemporary squib— 
** A Poster on the pillars set for show— 
What is’t? Some bulletin of Indian battles - 
A kingdom taken in? Why, surely, no! 
A sale by auction of the goods and chattels.’’ 


The event referred to extended over the best pari 
of a week in the early part of May. It was the 
necessary consequence of Her Majesty’s Government | 
taking possession of the East Indian direction, and 
transferring the business of the departments to a 
new site at Westminster. Nothing now more lugu- 
brious and woe-begone than the aspect of the build- 
ing. No clatter of footsteps heard within it; no 
portly beadle in attendance at the threshold ; halls 
and offices alike empty and silent; every door 
closed; and the fluted columns at the entrance, 
with the whole frontage, still bespattered with the 
monster placards of the bill-sticker, memorials of 
the desolating process to which the interior has 
been subjected. ‘I'he occurrence invites remark. 
The rich products of the Far East were originally 
brought to our shores chiefly by the Venetians, vid 
Alexandria and the Red Sea. But soon after the 
opening of the route by the Cape of Good Hope, 
the merchant# of England aspired to carry on direct 
trade with the distant oriental world; and after 
several failures, an association was formed to sup- 
port the project, which received a charter from the 
crown, under the title of “The Governor and Com- 
pany of the Merchants of London trading to the 
East Indies.” Thus arose the renowned East India 
Company, the wealthiest and most powerful com- 
mercial corporation of ancient or modern times. It 
was chartered on the last day of the year 1600, which 
closed the sixteenth century. We find room to jot 
afew memorabilia of the period. Shakespeare was 
then in London, in the prime of life, writing his 
plays. Bacon was a plodding lawyer, occupied also 
with his pen, and in a more congenial way with 
parliamentary speeches, as the member for Middle- 
sex. Coke was attorney-general. Raleigh was in 
high favour at court, but a wild dreamer of wealth 
to be gathered for the going, from the banks of the 
Orinoco, to which he had made a voyage. Oliver 
Cromwell had just left off creeping on hands and 
knees across the house-floor at Huntingdon. There 
was a queen upon the throne; but Elizabeth had 
gone to the grave in the grand old abbey of West- 
minster, before her subjects themselves had im- | 
ported an ounce of spice, a stick of cinnamon, or a 
yard of silk. Akbar the Great, greatest of all the 
Mogul emperors, reigned on the banks of the 
Jumna; but he too had been borne to a mausoleum | 
at Agra, before his people had any dealings with 
the English, the far-away children of the west. 
With characteristic felicity of expression, Macaulay | 
has remarked upon the little knowledge which the | 
two countries had of each other, destined to be so | 
closely connected, when their commercial intercourse 
commenced. ‘The most enlightened Englishmen | 
looked on India with ignorant admiration. 
most enlightened natives of India were scarcely 
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aware that England existed. Our ancestors had a 
dim notion of endless bazaars, swarming with buyers 
and sellers, and blazing with cloth of gold, with 
variegated silks, and with precious stones; of 
treasuries where diamonds were piled in heaps, and 
sequins in mountains; of palaces, compared with 
which, Whitehall and Hampton Court were hovels; 
of armies ten times as numerous as that which they 
had seen assembled at Tilbury to repel the Armada. 
On the other hand, it was probably not known to 
one of the statesmen in the Durbar of Agra that 
there was, near the setting sun, a great city of In- 
fidels, called London, where a woman reigned, and 
that she had given to an association of Frank mer- 
chants the exclusive privilege of freighting ships 
from her dominions for the Indian seas. That this 
association would one day rule all India, from the 
ocean to the everlasting snow; would reduce to 
profound obedience great provinces which had never 
submitted to Akbar’s authority; would send licu- 
tenant-governors to preside in his capital, and would 
dole out a monthly pension to his heir, would have 
seemed to the wisest of European or of Oriental 
politicians as impossible as that inhabitants of our 
globe should found an empire in Venus or Jupiter.” 
The historian, in a note to later editions, adds that 
he left the passage as it stood when first written, 
prior to the events of the Indian mutiny. 
According to tradition, the first members of the 
company met for business in a room of the Nag’s 
Head Inn, opposite Bishopsgate Church, where there 
is now a Friends Meeting House. The next genc- 
ration provided themselves with a building for their 
own exclusive use. This was in Leadenhall Strect, 
on a part of the present site. ‘There is a view of it 
among the prints in the British Museum, quite 
unique, which originally figured on the shop bill of 
William Overley a joiner in the locality. It was an 
edifice of timber and plaster, adorned with quaint 
carving and lattice work, corresponding to the style 
of the Elizabethan age, as appears from our cut. 
Above the windows was a painting which repre- 
sented a fleet of merchantmen tossing on the waves. 
At the top, in the centre, « huge square-built wooden 
mariner looked down upon the passengers in the 
street, with the figure of a dolphin at each corner. 
Men grew rich in connection with this structure, 
both by profits of the trade and speculating in stock. 
The most notable example of this, began life as a 
smart prentice in the city, noticed by neighbours 
for being up betimes in the morning, cheerily sweep- 
ing out his master’s shop and counting-house. The 
boy had industry and talent, was thrifty and prudent, 


| rose to wealth and honours, vied at length with the 


greatest nobles in the land, and obtained a baro- 
netcy, becoming Sir Josiah Child. He accommodated 
Charles 11 and James 1 with petty cash—not less 
than ten thousand guineas at a time; purchased a 
stately seat in the neighbourhood of the metropolis; 
laid out immense sums in excavating fish-ponds 
and planting walnut trees; married his daughter 
to the eldest son of the Duke of Beaufort; and 
became supreme in the East India direction, owing 
to the number of votes which his own amount of 
stock conferred, and those which his influence en- 
abled him to command. He was, in fact, fora time, 
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the company personified, filled its offices with his 
relatives or creatures, and kept its most important 
documents, not in the muniment room, but in his 
own desk at Wanstead. 

The first East India Touse was succeeded by the 
present building, erected in 1726, with the exception 
of the portico, which was added in 1797. While 
proprietors at home athassed wealth, their agents 
abroad long remained confined to the precincts 
of a factory or fort, viewed as pedlars trading on 
sufferance, and obliged to approach the native 
princes cap in hand, with lowly salaam. But cir- 
cumstances rapidly changed after the middle of the 
last century, when Clive drew the sword in the 
service of the Leadenhall merchants, followed by 
Coote, Cornwallis, and others. Showers of prize- 
money, from the sack of treasuries, ensued upon 
conquest; vast sums were obtained in the shape of 
indemnifications ; an untold amount of “ barbaric 
pearl and gold” was accepted from frightened rajahs, 
as the price of amicable relations; and at length 
the original foreign tenants of a few acres became 
lords of the soil over more than a million of square 
miles. In the early stages of this dominion being 
acquired, Englishmen went out to India as civil or 
military officers, certain of returning, if life was 
spared, with full pockets, though with sallow com- 
plexions; while governors and lieutenant-governors 
answered to the Roman pro-consuls and Spanish 
viceroys, who extracted in a few years, out of plun- 
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| dered provinces, sufficient to enable them to fare 


sumptuously every day in marble halls. Grievous 
wrongs were unquestionably committed, and with 
little seruple too; for, as Southey says, “ There is no 
corporate conscience,” reiterating a sentiment pre- 
viously expressed by Cowper :— 
** Men, immaculate perhaps 

In all their private functions, once combined, 

Become a loathsome body, only fit 

For dissolution, hurtful to the main. 

Hence merchayts, unimpeachable of sin 

Against the charities of domestic life, 

Incorporated, seem at once to lose 

Their nature, and disclaiming all regard 

For mercy and the common rights of man, 

Build factories with blood, conducting trade 

At the sword’s point, and dyeing the white rove 

Of innocent commercial justice red.” 
But let bygones be bygones, since, having long 
ceased to be a trading monopoly, the company is 
now politically defunct, and has had its palatial 
edifice surrendered to the summary handling of the 
auctioneer. From room to room the functionary 
passed, his rostrum removing with him, attended 
by a motley crowd of Jews and Christians, dealers 
in curiosities, lovers of relics, and graspers at every 
chance of a good bargain. “Going, going, gone!” 
resounded, with the accompanying emphatic rap of 
the hammer, till nothing now remains, not the rag 
of a Persian carpet, or the worn-out tail of a Bengal 
tiger, to tell of the long connection of the pile with 
the “wealth of Ormuz and of Ind.” 
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« That blotted porte-feuille there—the clothes-man’s bought it— 
Dalhousie’s scribbles on the cover yet; 
The black-wood bookcase—‘ yours, sir!’—Malcolm brought it 
From Central India—Holkar had the set. 


“ And, Moses! what you dub in your vernacular 
‘A peshky peish of rubbish’—’twas the seat 
Of such a scholar that his voice oracular 
Taught Arians Sanskrit, as you’d teach to cheat. 


“ Going !—what’s going? Gone!—ah, gone indeed! 
Generals and Governors who graced this board ; 
The grave Durbar that bade the soldier speed, 
The feast that welcomed home his conquering sword. 


“ Gone !—Clive, the country boy, of Plassy dreaming ; 
Hastings, arraigned by juster Judge than earth’s ; 
Cornwallis, Elphinstone, and Wellesley, seeming 
Noble by more nobility than birth’s ; 


“ Heber’s pale lips, in pious hymnals moving 
For all those millions of his Eastern sheep ; 
Napier, his good sword drawn, rough, just, and loving ; - 
Theirs, and a thousand memories these walls keep. 


“Gone now! <A crowd of Hebrews—broker, touter— 

Stands in the place of those majestic men, 

Oh! mighty moralist, of self-praise scouter, 

Point here a moral—sharpen hence a pen.” 

Well, the fashion of this world passeth away. It 
does so not only as an inevitable law, but oftentimes 
as a beneficent arrangement; and it cannot be 
doubted that the affairs of India will be much better 
administered by the direct authority of the Crown 
than they have been heretofore. What will become 
of the old house hereafter, we know not. It may be 
turned into a railway station, or let out in offices, 
or contribute to the extension of Leadenhall Market. 
But whatever its fate, standing in the heart of a 
great metropolis, it will certainly not answer to the 
oriental description of an Asiatic desolation, 


“The spider has wove his web in the imperial palace, 
And the owl stands sentinel on the watch-towers of Afrasiab |’? 
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BAD ENGLISH. 


THERE is, pethaps, nothing to which those who 
profess themselves educated people should pay 
more attention than speaking and writing with 
accuracy their own mother tongue. There are few 
things, however, more generally neglected. Bad 
English and bad spelling are very common, es- 
pecially among ladies; while at the same time a 
smattering of French, German, or Italian is not 
unfrequently displayed, like the Roman satirist’s 
beggar with the purple patch in his coat. It 
would scarcely be more ridiculous to walk down 
Regent Street attired in the height of fashion, but 
with bare feet and sooty face. 

One capital fault which pervades and vitiates 
many people’s compositions, is ignorance of the 
principles of punctuation. Sometimes nothing of 
the sort is attempted, and sometimes dashes are 
made to do duty indiscriminately. From this fol- 
lows, as a necessary consequence, a general loose- 
ness of construction in the sentences. They are 
sure to be more or less deformed and ill-conditioned ; 
with participial clauses running loose, or relatives 
whose references are uncertain. Short sentences 
and short words are generally best, inasmuch as 
they are less likely to be misunderstood, and do not 
require to be readtwice. Sometimes the meaning ex- 
pressed is entirely different from the one intended, or 
at all events is susceptible of various interpretations. 
Some sentences are so clumsily put together, that, 
if printed as written, they would be almost unintel- 
ligible ; just because the writers have, through lazi- 
ness or ignorance, accustomed themselves to scrib- 
ble on without inserting the proper stops as they 
go. They “stand not upon points.” They forget 
how they began the sentence, and how it ought to 
end, and thus it comes out imperfectly articulated. 
If properly constructed, it can easily be rendered 
into another language; which is generally no bad 
test to apply, excepting in the case of mere idioma- 
tic phrases. ‘Translation from one language into 
another is the best way of acquiring an insight into 
the structure of sentences; and it is scarcely too 
much to say, that no one can understand English 
thoroughly who is not grammatically familiar with 
some other tongue. Here it is that boys, in habi- 
tually dealing with elaborate and regular languages, 
like Latin and Greek, are apt to gain a great advan- 
tage over girls, who rarely have the benefit of this 
training. 

And here it may not be out of place to put in a 
word for legible and good-looking handwriting, in- 
stead of the ugly scrawl which we too often see. 
It adds much to the pleasure of a good composition, 
while a bad hand is a continual irritation to the 
reader. And many people scem to 

-—— “ Hold it, as our statesmen do, 
A baseness to write fair.” 

“To write as bad as a lord” has passed into a 
proverb. 

A common blemish in female letter-writing is 
the frequent use of the intensifying so and such 
“unattached” (to use a common military expres- 
sion); that is, without the necessary clause follow- 
ing to derclope their meaning. This slipshod style 
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may perhaps pass muster in conversation, though 
even then it grates on an educated ear; but in 
a written composition it is quite inadmissible. How 
frequent, too, is the use of such solecisms as “ differ- 
ent to” instead of from, “ worst of the two,” “ those 
sort of things,” “not him,” instead of “not he,” 
“neithér do I,” instead of “nor do I,” either in the 
sense of each, aggravate in the sense of annoy, expect 
instead of suppose, transpive in the sense of happen, 
and an absurd misuse of “and which.” Some of 
these solecisms are unfortunately, with many people, 
“familiar in their mouths as household words.” 

lt is seldom advisable to try to imitate a fa- 
vourite writer. A man’s style is part of himself, 
and reflects the structure of his mind; though it is 
not the less true that some authors possess the 
strange faculty of assuming at will the style of 
other men—witness, for instance, the celebrated 
“ Rejected Addresses” and the whole tribe of paro- 
dists. 

** O imitatores, servum pecus !’’—Horacz. 
Blemishes excepted, therefore, that which is natural 
to him will generally suit him and his readers best. 
Of course the first requisite is to have something 
worth saying, but it is also important to know how 
to say it; and sometimes manner is quite as essen- 
tial as matter. Easy writing, moreover, generally 
makes hard reading; and often, on the other hand, 
those sentences which seem to have the most care- 
less and unartificial flow are precisely those on 
which most time and trouble have been spent. In 
composition, the maxim is pre-eminently true that 
curs est celare artem. 

Beware of poetical prose, of highflown words, 
or of interlarding your sentences with scraps of 
French. ‘The only case in which this is admissible 
is when your meaning is expressed by some neat 
idiom,—a “phrase germane to the matter,” which 
it is impossible to render equally well in English. 

Another ingredient in good English is precision 
in the art of spelling. ‘Too many people spell at 
hap-hazard, without giving a thought to the deriva- 
tion of a word. ‘The writer once amused himself 
by putting together the subjoined string of words 
commonly misspelt, and has found few persons who 
have been able to write out the paragraph from 
dictation correctly. It is unfortunately utter non- 
sense; but, under the circumstances, that cannot be 
helped. 

“ An eccentric and independent! cobbler shewed? 
a maneuvring counsellor’s® pony* in connection® 
with a stupetied gaoler’s® wagon’ near an inquiring? 
chemist’s house, built of two storeys without mor- 
ter*. In a bye!9-lane, near an unparalleled battalion 
of yachting sailors, it received and atz!! a piece of 
potato,!? with spinach and mangold-wurzel, out of 
a choke!S-full erystal4 phial!®; and (as a privilege 
and honowr!®) the yolk of an egg and catsup!” sepa- 
rately, as practised! in medicine by the Sibyls!9 in 
Libya?® and Mitylene!’, and by the civilized“" Pha- 
raohs.*!_ ‘I'he man then blamably lay? down, emp- 
tied a tun of derated cider, and bye-and-bye sewed”# 
some villanous stitches, without recompence,” with 
much despatch, and in great ecstasy.“ He wore a 


collar of marten’s” fur, trimmed with sycomoreand 
fuchsia, and tied with brand*®-new ribbon by an accom- 
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modating, strait-laced, and decrepit seamstress? 
niece, busied with dyeing in a comparatively agree. 
able basin near the Colosseum.°%” 

Remarks.—1. Not independant. *2. Showis the 
noun from the verb shew. 3. Councillor is a dis. 
tinct word with a different meaning. 4. Not pon y, 
or else the plural would be poneys instead 0} 
ponies. *5, 6. Connexion and jailer are mere imita- 
tions of the sound, without regard to the derivation, 
The more crabbed spelling is generally the right 


sat 


one, because there is a continual temptation to 
imitate the sound and to leave out letters, while 
an easy reading is never likely to be transformed 
into a difficult one. 7. The Saxon word has only 
one g, and it is thus spelt in the Bible. 8. Noi 
enquiring: it is a pure Latinword. *9. Mortar is 
a piece of artillery. 10. Thus also “by the bye.” 
11. Not eat. See Dean Trench on strong and weak 
preterites. 12. There is no e in the singular. 13, 
Erroneously written chock-full, which is nonsense, 
14. Not, like our forefathers, chrystal. 15. Not 
vial. Both this and the foregoing are Greek words, 
16. Not honor, it having come to us softened through 
the old French, like many other words with a simi- 
lar termination. 17. Often phonetically corrupted 
into ketchup. 18. The noun is spelt with a c, 
19. The 7 and the y are often seen transposed 
in these three names. 20. Not civilised. Words 
of this kind are formed on a Greek model, and 
they should be written with a z 21. Sometimes 
printed Pharoahs! 22. Not laid down, which is 
transitive. ‘The two verbs, however, in their several 
parts, are often confounded. 23. ‘T'on is a measure 
of weight. 24, The verb sow refers to seed. *25. 
‘The verb only is spelt with an s. 26. No word perhaps 
is misspelt in so many different ways as this. 27. 
A martin is a bird. 28. The final d is too often 
omitted. 29. Sometimes written sempstress, in 
imitation of the sound. 30. Not Coliseum! 

It is quite true that, in the case of two or three 
words in this paragraph, another way of spelling is 
defensible on the ground of usage. But wherever 
two ways exist of spelling the same word in the 
same sense, one must (strictly speaking) be more 
correct than the other; and those who wish to 
preserve the purity of their native English will be 
careful to adopt that which is philologically right. 
It would be easy to adduce many other words which 
challenge a little attention. Why, for instance, is 
Melanchthon systematically defrauded of the first 
aspirate in his name? And why is apophthegm 
treated in the same way, and generally written 
apothegm? Surely the most elementary knowledge 
of Greek ought to prevent this. Sanitary and 
sanatory, moreover, are useful examples of kindred 
and yet divergent words; the former being used of 
preventive measures, and the latter of curative. 
Compare with is used when the object is to show a 
difference, and compare to when it is desired to 
point out a likeness between two things. Join of 
unite should be followed by with and not to. Sym- 
pathy should be followed by with and not for, as 18 
sometimes seen. Never imitate the Americans in 


* In the instances to which an asterisk is prefixed, our learned 
contributor is not supported by the classic authority of Dr. John- 
son. He follows Trench.—Ep. 
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using conclude in the sense of resolve or determine, 
or in any of their numerous perversions of English; 
and do not talk of naming a thing instead of men- 
tioning it. 

Astounding mistakes in spelling, in punctuation, 
and in construction, continually meet the eye in print; 
and that too where they might be least expected, 
and in writers who ought to be beyond suspicion. 
The current literature of the day swarms with them. 
It is painful, for example, to a critical taste to stum- 
ile over such a sentence as the following, which 
occurs in a handsome volume of travels recently 
published. “Had I not considered what some 
people would have been too happy to have said, I 
should have been inclined to have let the bull have 
taken his chance against other hunters, and have 
spared his life.’ Was there ever seen such a heap- 
ing up of impossible tenses? Many books even of 
high pretensions are not free from blunders of this 
sort, more or less flagrant. 

It may perhaps be objected that these “ reproofs 
are something too round,” and that all this “ talk 
of nouns and verbs, and such abominable words,” is 
somewhat pedantic. But we shall be satisfied if, 
by drawing attention to the subject, we may do some- 
thing towards preventing the neglect of the very 
foundation of a good education. For we hold that 

“ Of all tho arts in which the wise excel, 
The first in rank is that of writing well.’ 


A. CHECK-CLERK. 

I PRANKLY and firmly refuse to reveal why I chose 
to accept one guinea for my services as check-clerk. 
My “ good-natured” friends will possibly assert that 
itwas simply because I had need of the guinea; but 
others will conclude that my reason for engaging 
myself arose from my earnest efforts to widen my 
acquaintance with human nature and character. 

The gentle reader, (how I like that old term,) the 
gentle reader may inquire the particular duties ex- 
pected of me. He may perhaps associate the 
occupation with the manipulation of crisp bank- 
notes, with the handling of glittering piles of the 
rich yellow metal. He would be wrong. ‘The sort 
of clerk I mean is the check-clerk of a metro- 
politan election. An election operates as a kind of 
magnet, which attracts the waifs and strays of our 
labouring population. The employment it affords, 
though temporary, is adapted to the capacity of 
almost every one. A varied regiment consequently 
enlists under its banner, who consider an election 
ga windfall. The hard-working mechanic of a 
low class, to whom a guinea for a day’s labour is 
almost fabulous reward, regards it with gratitude; 
the student of small means in the Temple anti- 
apates the guinea he may furtively earn, as the 
means of discharging the claims of his laun- 
dress, 

What sad scenes those humble, dusty, wainscoted 
chambers might reveal!—scenes which happened 
years upon years ago, when Goldsmith was a stu- 
dent, and Steele a roysterer. Oh, those brave 
lames, painted in such big white letters outside; 
and oh, the passive misery at times endured hy the 
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wretched owner within. I had begun this paper 
in a somewhat cheerful strain, and now find myself 
relapsing into the melancholic. Pardon the digres- 
sion. 

Sunshine is streaming on the white pavements 
of the London streets. I live at some distance 
from the polling-booth to which I am appointed, 
and, as my engagement includes a breakfast at six 
o'clock, prepared for me at a tavern adjacent, I 
must start by a quarter past five. I was so ner- 
vously anxious not to oversleep myself, that I have 
been awake all night. Well, never mind that. I 
walk, as a cab would diminish my expected guinea 
by at least two shillings, and no omnibuses are 
stirring. The streets being almost deserted, 1 
proceed rapidly. Appeals to the free and indepen- 
dent electors, to “vote for Box,” and “ plump for 
Cox,” announce my proximate arrival at the locality 
of my approaching duties. I notice that both Box 
and Cox declare themselves respectively the best 
friend to the working-man. Much persevering in- 
quiry enables me to discover the tavern where, as 
I fondly suppose, my breakfast awaits me. ‘Ihe 
doors, not yet open, are surrounded by a little 
crowd of about fourteen persons. Instinct at once 
informs me that these gentry are my fellow check- 
clerks. I examine them curiously. That young 
man, with the sallow face and glazy eye, has not 
been in bed all night. I can see that at a glance. 
He is trying to explain to a cobbler (you can always 
recognise a cobbler), the extraordinary series of ac- 
cidents which have induced him to accept the occu- 
pation. That red-faced feeble man, with the hair of 
dirty gray, will tell you he has been down to every 
mystery of electioneering since the days when it was 
electioneering, sir. How earnestly is he expatiat- 
ing on the nature of the expected duty, to that raw- 
handed hobbedehoy, who is very fidgetty lest it 
should involve the exercise of more intellect than 
he will be enabled to contribute. 

A hurried rattle over the stones, and a cab drives 
up to the kerb. Our superintendent, our principal 
for the day, steps out. The doors of the tavern are 
at last opened, and we are introduced into a large 
parlour, where a sleepy pot-boy is removing the 
stale tobacco ashes from the tables, which are co- 
vered beside with recent beer stains. Over the 
mantel-piece is a coloured lithograph, which informs 
me that Brother Higgins, the landlord, is an Odd 
Fellow. I form an immediate but vague idea of 
Higgins. The superintendent calls over his list, 
and finds that his sub-officer, the inspector, has not 
arrived. With dictatorial authority the vacant 
office is conferred on me. By this promotion my 
remuneration will be increased to the extent of five 
shillings. I am therefore regarded with intense 
envy by the rest of my associates. Five minutes 
barely elapse before the individual I have sup- 
planted rushés in panting, anxious and perspiring, 
and is informed he is too late. 

Breakfast at last. Extremes in everything. Ham, 
either overdone or almost uncooked; eggs, hard 
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as bullets or scarcely warmed; tea, where coffee 
was asked for; coffee, when tea should have been 
forthcoming. 
in milk. 


After the first round, a sudden failure 
The superintendent vigorously remon- 
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strates. His expostulations are met by the solemn 
assurance of the attendant pot-boy, that “his 
guv’nor on’y gits one and thrippince a ’ed; and 
what can you expect for one and thrippince? But 
I dwell no more on the discomforts of the early 
break fast. 

The duties of a check-clerk are to station him- 
self in the polling booth, closely behind the assist- 
ants of the returning officer, and to note, on printed 
sheets provided for the purpose, the number of 
votes taken by each for the respective candidates. 
These forms are collected every hour, and sent to 
the central committee-room; there the returns are 
made up, and the state of the poll published. 

Each candidate, to protect his own interest, has 
a separate staff of check-clerks. It is therefore 
important to the employer that his set shoald be 
first in the polling-booth, in order to secure favour- 
able positions for the performance of their duties. 
By half past seven we had arrived at the booth, 
and, being the first there, had secured the best 
seats. Shortly afterwards, the staff of the opposing 
candidate made their appearance, grumbled a little 
at being forestalled, but soon settled down amicably. 

As inspector, it becomes my duty to inform the 
superintendent that one of ours is wholly incom- 
petent, inasmuch as he has privately informed me 
that he is not able to write. The possession of this 
accomplishment being considered indispensable, he 
is summarily discharged. 

Now, why that man should have wasted his time 
in obtaining a situation, his inability for which must 
of necessity be immediately discovered, is one of 
the mysteries which, in this world, can never be 
revealed. 

At my suggestion, the inspector who was origin- 
ally appointed was sent for, his presumed where- 
abouts being, it appears, well known. He comes, 
somewhat intoxicated with the continued relations 
of the gross wrong to which he has been subjected, 
united, I fear, with sundry glasses of spirituous 
liquors, which have been presented to him by 
sympathizing friends. He is somewhat mollified 
by explanation, and the promised guinea, but takes 
the seat assigned with an air compounded of 
offended dignity and lofty patronage. 

It is the stroke of cight; every one is ready; 
the pens have been dipped two or three times in 
the ink, preparatory to the first record. ‘The re- 
turning officer is noting the flight of seconds on 
his watch. Opposite are a number of voters, cager 
to register the first vote for Box or Cox, as the case 
may be. The clock strikes the hour at last. The 
returning officer declares the poll to be open, and 
the bustle begins. 

The ringing voices of the clerks in the booth, 
compared to the hum of the voices outside, is as 
the sharp snapping of rifles heard amidst the boom 
of the cannon. 

“ Are you the same, Robinson ?” 

“'Thank ye, sir, for Cox.” 

“ What's your polling number, sir?” 

“'Thank ye, for Box, sir.” 

“Tlave you voted elsewhere during this election?” 
“Certainly not, sir. Do ye take me for a swin- 
dler ?” 





A CHECK-CLERK. 


Hurrah! (from the non-electors outside, as a 
cabful of Boxites roll up), Hurrah! 

At the end of the first hour the express cab 
drives up; the returns at our booth for that period 
are carefully calculated and despatched to the central 
committee-room. In half an hour the same mes. 
senger returns with the gross number of votes 
polled through the whole constituency. Our em. 
ployer is not the popular candidate, yet we are in 
a considerable majority. Consequently, the un- 
fortunate bill-sticker whose duty it is to post the 
written placard on which this fact, so disagreeable 
to the non-electors, is announced, is received with 
yells of derision and most unflattering remarks 
with regard to his personal appearance. 

A stir amongst our non-electing friends opposite 
proclaims a new excitement. A yellow barouche 
drawn by four grays, ridden by postilions in oui 
colours, stops outside the booth; the candidate de- 
scends—our candidate, Mr. Box. He was most un- 
popular in the morning; but, as he is now tolerably 
sure of being elected, his former opponents cheer 
him to his heart’s content. We who are employed 
by him, drop our pens, neglect our duties, cry 
bravo, bravo, and clap our hands vigorously. 
Carried away by the prevailing excitement, the 
clerks of Cox meanly betray their employer by 
crying bravo, bravo, and joining in the now uni- 
versal demonstration; the object of this spasmodic 
oration places his hand where he supposes his 
heart to be; a look of untranslatable gratitude 
pervades his intelligent face, and he bows as grace- 
fully as his excessive corpulency will permit him. 
Renewed cheers welcome this affecting acknowledg- 
ment; meanwhile, we glance at our watches and 
wonder whether it isn’t time for refreshment. 

It comes at last. Draught bitter ale and sand- 
wiches. We are totally deaf to the appeals of the 
clerks of the rival candidate, who request us to lend 
them a sandwich or lend them a glass of beer. “ No, 
gentlemen, if Mr. Cow takes no better care of his 
employés, why, no.” 

Our sandwiches are scarcely despatched, our ale 
barely swallowed, when Cox’s clerks shout with 
triumphant glee, as a huge joint of cold beef and 
another of ham is brought iv, with bottled beer for 
their especial consumption. 

Oh, selfish human nature! if we'd only lent them 
a sandwich. 

My head is aching with the excitement and the 
noise, and I begin to be somewhat anxious for four 
o'clock. ‘here is a rush of Cox’s supporters at the 
last, but it does him no service; his election was 
virtually lost the first hour. The hand points at 
the sixtieth minute, and with the last stroke of the 
chime the returning officer declares the poll closed; 
the check-clerks rush away; I and the superintend- 
ent linger a few minutes to make the final return, 
then separate and go home. 

I am to be at the “ Yorkshire Grey,” to receive 
my twenty-six shillings, at nine o'clock the same 


5” 
evening. Not remembering much—for I am very 


conscientious—I can relate but little of what occurred. 
I struggled up a crowded staircase, into a closely 
packed room, where I was kept waiting for half an 
{ hour or so; then, by dint of artful persuasion and 
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vigorous pushing, I gained a smaller room, where 
my twenty-six shillings, ready counted, are given 
me. I sign the receipt, and fight my way back 
through the packed rooms, down the crowded 
staircase, into the cool street. I return rather 
knocked up home, reflecting on the way, that, with 
the twenty-six shillings in hand, and what I should 
certainly obtain for this article, I had spent no 
unprofitable day as a check-clerk in a metropolitan 
election. 





A MAN-OF-WAR ON FIRE. 
A REMINISCENCE OF CARTIAGENA. 

Ir was during the stirring times of the Peninsular 
War that I first visited Carthagena, in the “ Invin- 
cible,” seventy-four, on our way from Cadiz to join 
our splendid fleet of about forty sail of the line that 
was blockading the port of Toulon. The naval 
armaments of France were there concentrated, ready 
to effect a “diversion” by a start down the Medi- 
terranean, for the British channel, or, more probably, 
adescent upon our settlements in the West Indies. 

At that time secret instructions were generally 
expedient; and, as we pursued our eastern course 
along that beautiful line of coast which forms the 
southern boundary of the Spanish peninsula, and 
with the whole crew animated with impatience to 
join the fleet, there were few on board, if any, be- 
sides the captain, who were prepared for a visit to 
the spot of which I am now going to give a re- 
miniscence. Though known in modern times by 
the name of Carthagena, the city claims an antiquity 
which assigns its origin to Asdrubal the Cartha- 
ginian general, its reputed founder, who conferred 
upon it the designation of “ New Carthage,” though 
it has no local resemblance or obvious associations 
that point to the renowned city as its prototype. 


‘Some credit, however, for the founding a maritime 


city on the spot, may be ascribed to the prescrip- 
tion of Nature, in forming one of the best land-locked 
harbours in the kingdom. It lies between two 
parallel ranges of hills that run nearly at right 
angles with the coast, where they contract to so 
close a proximity as to form a very narrow entrance 
to an extensive circular inlet of the sea. At the 
inner extremity of this inlet, and to the proper 
right of the city, which faces the entrance, the 
wattrs pass through a still narrower passage into 
another basin of nearly equal dimensions, whose 
natural configuration has been wholly changed by 
artificial means into a rectangular dock—effected, at 
prodigious expense, by masonry and earthwork—for 
wharves and warehouses, and other necessary ap- 
purtenances of a dock-yard. 

Here we are, then, with a light leading breeze, 
gliding in betwixt that wild, rugged, round-topped 
hill on our left—with a demonstrative signal-post 
upon its summit, enlightening the modern Car- 
thaginians—and the more irregular and precipii- 
ous hills on our right, so close that we see the 
lizards basking and gambolling in the mid-day 
sunbeams amidst the scrubby vegetation, the 
prickly cactus, and coarse embrowned grass, while 
the creamy surges from our head-way are whirling 
and gureling around the detached semi-submerged 





rocks on either side of us. The city is opening 
directly in front, as we are brushing past an ugly, 
black, ill-conditioned hulk of some superannuated 
ship of war, lodged in a shady corner under the 
“signal hill,” with a wooden cross as black as 
itself, erected at the bows. Its position is pre- 
cisely that of a lodge within the entrance gates of 
a private demesne, and owr position that of having 
just left the “ high road” for the “drive” up to the 
mansion. 

“A very queer affair that!” remarks our vene- 
rable purser, who, classed among “ the idlers,” with 
his companion, a lieutenant of the Marines, is in- 
dulging in a running commentary on the salient 
objects of the scenery, of which, from its striking 


‘resemblance to a huge coffin, our “lodge” claims 


his special attention. 

“ Away up there, furl sails!” exclaims a voice— 
the unerring organ of a consistent disciplinarian 
with a large discretion, and an authority whose 
key-note, attuned to every ear in the ship, com- 
monly anticipates its purpose. It is the voice of 
our first lieutenant, and away go the topmen, with 
their jaunty spring and elastic steps, up the rigging, 
like a herd of scared monkeys. 

“Up foresail—in topgallant sails!” and away go 
the boatswain’s pipe, tacks, sheets, clew-garnets 
and clewlines, buntlines and listlines, halliards and 
braces. “Starboard a little!” “ Starboard ‘it is, 
sir!” “ Let go the topsail halliards—topsail sheets, 
there !—square the yards—away with the clewlines, 
my lads—lay out, there, aloft, lay out!—see the 
anchor all clear, forward!” “All clear, sir!’ and 
here we are measuring our distance with the fag- 
end of our head-way, while we furl sails, adjust 
lifts and braces, settle the running rigging, coil 
down the ropes, and—here comes the band—four 
clarinets, four French horns, three violins, three 
flutes, trombone, serpent, big drum, tamborine, 
cymbals, piccoli and triangle, all uniform in white 
“ducks” with blue trimmings, braiding, fringe 
epaulets, and—* Stand by, to round her to !”—down 
come all the topmen like a shower of legs and arms 
upon the deck, as onward still we glide. “ Port, 
port!’ “Port it is, sir!” and the city seems to be 
gliding round our left shoulders; that will never 
do. “Steady!” “Steady, it is, sir !’—even silence 
is steady for a moment—“ Let go the anchor!” 
and as the ponderous metal gravitates, the bluc 
welkin rings with harmonious clatter from our 
improvised orchestra around the capstan. 

We have now leisure to look at the city, extend- 
ing to the full length of the harbour’s diameter, 
with its wings resting on the hilly ranges on either 
side, and its mass of buildings, its cathedral and 
numerous churches, rising into an irregular curve 
above the ramparts of the “ Marina,” that defines, 
in a straight line, its water-side boundary, and is 
now crowded with spectators. At its right wing 
are the waters of the dock-yard basin, of which we 
can see nothing but the dismantled tops of some 
men-of-war, and the head of the shears for remoy- 
ing masts, peering above the buildings. They 
serve, in a measure, to neutralize the reproach upon 
the harbour for having only a few diminutive craft 
within it, besides the bearer of Albion’s flag. Over 
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the left wing of the city, at some distance in the 
background, are two remarkable round-topped hills 
rising from the plain, and famous as the positions 
of the Roman Scipio, and the Carthaginian general 
Asdrubal, in a sanguinary battle, and consequently 
very suggestive of the past. But boats, of all sorts 
nd sizes, are now approaching us from the shore; 
and now a bevy of moustachioed, olive-complexioned 
“Dons,” in shovel-pointed cocked-hats, with bull’s- 
eye cockades and multiform uniforms, are doing 
Spanish con amore on our quarter-deck. The city, 
and everybody and everything within it, are at 
“our service!” and in reciprocating civilities we 
are mutually considerate in matters concerning the 
stomach, though they have no official connection, 
that we are aware of, with the object of our visit. 
Diplomacy, doubtless, has something to do with it; 
but we soon learn that the purser’s coffin, the black 
hulk, claims by far the largest share, as well as 
the additional sobriquet of the “ugly customer,” 
from our crew. In short, etiquette alone has 
brought us to our present station, but duty enjoins 
® speedy removal. Our captain has téte-d-téted 
with the multinominal dignitaries who preside over 
the civil and military concerns of the city; we have 
extemporized an entertainment for our visitors, 
amused them with our patois Spanish, charmed 
them with the obvious order, cleanliness, and 
efficiency of the ship, and delighted them with a 
scenic performance, in which the sailor’s hornpipe 
received the largest share of applause. 
The boatswain tickles our ears with his pipe, as 
a prelude to his own interpretation of its meaning— 
“All hands up anchor!” But hawsers are first 
fent away in the launch, with a kedge-anchor in the 
direction of that abominable hulk, and when our 
anchor is up we glide away upon the “ warp,” with- 
out disturbing sails or rigging, and as if yielding 
to the hideous infatuation of the monster we are 
approaching. The “ master-at-arms” is ordered to 
see every spark of fire in the ship put out. The 
“cat jumps out of the bag,” and the mystery is 
solved. We have to replenish our magazines with 
gunpowder, and, while in juxtaposition with our 
truculent companion, to inflict upon the stomach 
abstinence from all edibles and potables in alliance 
with caloric, to derange, for two or three days, our 
internal economy, and to discover, in the meantime 
—the common effect of evil communication—that 
the “Invincible” is becoming as “ugly a cus- 
tomer” as the associate she is dealing with. We 
are cramming every available corner that prudence 
admits of, with powder to supply the fleet !—a re- 
proach upon His Majesty’s pendant, derogatory to 
the service, damaging to every epaulet and bit of 
gold lace in the ship, humiliating even to “ Jack” 
himself, whose sole consolation is in the idea that 
it is to “stop the croaking of them French frogs !” 
We had now fulfilled the purposes of our visit, 
taken leave of our ‘ Spanish acquaintances, and 
made all preparations to sail early in the morning. 
But even this brief postponement was rather 
accidental than premeditated. Though it was late 
in the evening before our water and fresh pro- 
visions were completed, our heavy boats hoisted in, 


“all hands” relieved from the labours of the day, 
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and the watches set for the night, we should have 
quitted the harbour and been far at sea before day- 
light, but for the casual delay of a few hours in 
finally closing some despatches we were to leave 
behind us. And a lovely night it was: not a clond 
interposed to mar the serenity of the blue firma. 


ment above us, to obscure the smallest of the 


radiant host that decked it, or to cast a shadow in 
the mellow light that was spread over the earth, 
and glistened on the rippling waters. Never. 
theless, by ten o’clock officers and crew, with the 
exception of the watch, had all retired to rest. 

The ship’s bell had not long struck the hour of 
eleven, and the last “all’s well” of the detached 
watchers upon deck been pronounced, when the 
prevailing stillness that ensued was suddenly 
broken by a few pitch notes from fifes, and the 
rattling tones of drums, as the prelude to the pre- 
scriptive tune for summoning every one “to 
quarters.” As if by electric communication, every 
inmate of the ship was startled into momentary 
amazement—every sleeper upon his legs—and with 
the vibrating precision of the more familiar tune 
that followed, were mingled the confused sounds of 
some seven hundred officers and men hastening to 
their respective stations. Though not expecting, 
we were not unprepared for the enemy, and with 
an impulse as little restrained by discipline as their 
alacrity, emulation among the crew forward was 
pretty eloquent in characteristic ejaculations, while 
the inspiriting notes of their “ war song” were still 
reverberating between the decks, as, in scrambling 
disorder, they were making way to their guns. 

But the drums and fifes have ceased, and every 
sound is hushed in a profound sensation of sub- 
dued expectancy for the first word of command. 
Impatient, too, to gain a sight of the enemy, many 
are eagerly looking through the port-holes between 
the decks. 
upper deck, glances more discursive are scanning 
the glistening waters to seaward, passing thence to 
the calmer region within the harbour, while many 
an eye is directed to the signal station upon the 
hill, whose opaque form, with its sharp-edged out- 
line against the star-lit sky, is lowering above the 
black, uncouth-looking hulk that lies within a few 
yards of us: but there is no signal; no strange 
object to arrest attention; no order comes from the 
captain, who has been pacing thoughtfully to’and 
fro in front of the poop-deck, with a speaking: 
trumpet in his hand, and is now conferring, in- 
audibly to any but themselves, with the second 
lieutenant, the surgeon, and the purser. Specula- 
tion is rife among officers and men, but no voice is 
heard beyond the precincts of whispering querists; 
especially as the system of espionnage, mutually 
sustained by the belligerents, is known to neces- 
sitate more than ordinary precaution and secrecy. 
Deserters and spies are a common medium of 
intelligence. Both have occasionally reached us at 
night in small boats, and even by swimming from 
the shore. Perhaps some intelligence of the enemy 


has reached us. 

But there is one, the silence of whose familiar 
voice, and the absence of whose person from his 
station on the quarter-deck, is inexplicable. 





With a freer range of vision upon the’ 
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A MAN-OF-WAR ON FIRE. 578 


«Where is C——? (the first lieutenant); he must 


be away from the ship, and yet no boat has been 
lowered !” 


But the captain’s voice is now heard, demanding 
attention, in clear sonorous tones; he proceeds: 
“You have been called to your quarters, my men, 
as @ precautionary measure, on information which 
may possibly prove unfounded; but whatever the 
result, my lads, stand firmly to your guns; let no 
one leave his station without orders.” Yes; in- 
telligence of the enemy had reached us! 

At this moment confused scuffling sounds are 
heard close at hand on the decks below, as an officer 
rushes up the “ companion” on to the poop. 

“What is it?” asks the captain. 

“Lieutenant C , sir, is being conveyed in- 
sensible to his cabin.” 

Simultaneously with an exclamation from the 
captain, a commotion occurs on the forecastle, with 
cries of “fire! fire!” 

Smoke is ascending from the fore-hatchway, a 
thrill of horror passes through the ship, and a mur- 
muring sensation is heard mingled with the voices 
of the divisional officers. 

“Keep order, my men, keep order!” vociferates 
the captain. “'I'ell off the firemen from every gun, 
and let no one else leave his quarters; where is the 
fire?” he hurriedly asks, almost in a whisper. 

“Tn the carpenter’s hanging store-room.”* 

“ How did it happen ?” No one can tell, nor is it 
atime to inquire, with such an enemy to grapple 
with, He again admonishes every one to keep 
order and stand firm at his station. “Do not for- 
et your duty, my lads, to your king, your country, 
and to yoursely es, as British sailors. 

Confusion on the forecastle has subsided; the 
second lieutenant—we can spare no thought for the 
lirsi—is there in command; the firemen, collected 
inthe fore-chains on both sides, are hastily drawing 
water from the sca; others are ranged in order, 
handing the buckets down the fore-hatchway, to 
those under the officers between decks; but the 
enemy is intrenched, so to speak, within walls, 
md rank suffocating smoke is repelling every ad- 
vance. Except in the magazines themselves—for 
there is an “ after-magazine” also—not a spot in the 
ship could be found more hazardous or difficult to 
get at, with a partition only between it and the 
magazine in question. ‘There is no access to it but 
down a “scuttle,” or small hatch designed for the 
admission of one man; and this, too, within an 
lpper compartment, the carpenter’s common store- 
oom. ‘T'o this point the firat lieutenant, attended 
only by the “ master-at-arms,” had with difficulty 

traced the first faint signs of fire, which had been 
secretly communicated to the captain and himself. 
Yo open the scuttle was at once to confront the 
lurking danger, to rouse the smouldering ele- 
ment into activity, and to prompt the rash leap down 
the aperture, from which he was with difficulty res- 
cued and carried insensible to his cabin. Through 
the door of the common store-room is the only 
*pproach with the water to the scuttle. Neither 
‘he one nor the other is clearly discernible to the 
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* Adjoining the fore magazine, 





men, who, staggering through the dense smoke, are 
in turn fainting from suffocation, and in turn rally- 
ing to renewed efforts. Here, hurriedly groping 
their way in the equivocal light of a few lanterns, 
is unavoidable confusion; but here the mind is, in 
a measure, diverted from thoughts of the future, 
in the whirlpool of the present. 

Far otherwise, however, in other quarters of the 
ship. There, constrained by the stern dictates of 
discipline to passive inaction, no movement, not a 
voice, or scarcely a sound is heard, except the regu- 
lar splashing of the buckets, an occasional thump 
in their transmission below, or when a relief occurs 
in the working order of the firemen, or now and 
then an encouraging exhortation from the captain. 
There, the minds of officers and men can ncither 
stray from, nor shirk the consciousness that they 
are standing upon a mine, whose explosion will 
shake the earth and rend the ship to atoms; that 
the train is lighted; and, as mere abstractions, in- 
dividualized in self, the admonition centres in their 
souls that one coming and fast-approaching mo- 
ment may be their last in the ebbing course of 
time. Few, howeyer, have a thought during this 
trying ordeal, that the danger is twofold; that 
an accessory exists in the inflammable contents of 
the store-room, and, is every moment likely to ac- 
celerate the issue. Besides a quantity of condemned 
hemp cable, that has been picked into oakum for 
caulking the decks, and which has generated the 
profusion, density, and rankness of the smoke—be- 
sides, we know not what—there are casks of spirits 
of turpentine, which, once ignited, will defy all 
efforts, extinguish all hope! * * * 

An inspection of the spot in the morning re- 
vealed the fearful record of the few minutes, perhaps 
seconds, which had been turned from the current 
of judgment into that of mercy. On the one hand, 
the charred timber extended to the very lining of 
the magazine; on the other, the casks of turpentine 
were at the point of ignition. 

The ship’s bells now toll. On the upper deck, 
officers and crew, with the first lieutenant of the 
number, are assembled in prayer and thanksgiving 
before we quit the harbour. 

But there are a few points that are yet worthy of 
note. That such a store-room should have been so 
constructed on each side of this magazine, may be 
ascribed to that self-reliance with which, in cases of 
precaution, we are accustomed to ignore possibilities ; 
but that the fire, with all our precautions, should 
have been perfectly casual and accidental, at such 
a particular juncture, and wholly unconnected with 
any of the incidental duties of the ship, is in itself 
remarkable. More remarkable still, however, that 
it should have occurred in a spot, of all others, 
that an incendiary would have selected at such a 
time as the most dangerous and difficult of access; 
singular, too, the simple cause to which the fire 
was traced. The carpenter’s mate had during the 
day descended the scuttle with a lantern, and had 
“some recollection” of having “snuffed the candle 
with his fingers.” Neither let us overlook the in- 
terposition of the trivial cireumstances which de- 
ferred our sailing, and saved us from contingencies 
at sea which would probably have sealed our fate. 
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VARIETIES. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR ELpon.—We have received the fol- 
lowing note from a “ Legal Reader :”—“ Your contributor, 
whose sketches of ‘ Men he has known’ are doubtless read 
by many, lawyers and laymen, with much pleasure, has, I 
think, set down from memory when he cites (ante, p. 439) 
what he calls ‘the often quoted lines on a Chancery suit.’ 
Lawyers are accustomed to hear them in better phrase- 
ology, at least to their ears. The origin of the lines was 
the following. A law reporterin Lord Eldon’s Court had 
occasion to be absent whilst a case, not very entertaining 
or promising for a report, was dragging its slow length 
along. Handing his note-book to his friend Mr. (after- 
wards and now Sir George) Rose, the reporter requested 
he would take a note of anything worth reporting in the 
case. To those who know the merry witty humour of 
the now retired judge, thus asked to furnish a report, the 
result might have been anticipated to be something droll. 
The reporter, on his return, opening the page of his MS. 
book where the arguments and cases cited should have 
appeared, found instead the following lines :— 


Mr. Leach made a speech 

Angry, neat, and wrong ; 

Mr. Hart, on the other part, 

Was prosy, dull, and long ; 

Mr. Parker made the case darker, 
Which before was dark enough ; 
Mr. Cooke quoted his book, 

And the Chancellor said, ‘I doubt.’ 


Of course these lines made the round of the bar, and were 
highly relished. Ultimately, they reached the Chancellor 
himself, who made known his acquaintance therewith in 
this wise. Mr. Rose some time after made a motion to 
the Chancellor, which his Lordship was obliged to refuse. 
Refusing it accordingly, he wound up his judgment by ad- 
ding, ‘ And in this case, Mr. Rose, the Chancellor has no 
doubt.’ 

*T may, without offence, assume your worthy contributor 
to be a layman, or he would not alarm lawyers by spelling 
the name of a former Master of the Rolls, ‘ Leech.’ ” 

[Referring this to our contributor, he has replied that 
he pleads guilty to the mis-spelling of the name of Leach, 
(between himself and the printer,) but cannot assent to 
the other portion of the Note. In short, he considers his 
version of the lines to be the better of the two; “ enough” 
and “ doubt” are very bad rhymes; and the metre is not 
more correct. But he goes still farther, for he states 
that, as far as his memory serves, he got his version at 
the dinner table in the house of one of our present much 
esteemed vice-chancellors, (then at the bar,) when Mr. Rose, 
the “ maker,” was of the party.—Ep. ] 


“ ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA,” Cost oF Propucinc.—At 
the Greenwich dinner, given by the publisher to the con- 
tributors, and others engaged in producing the last 
edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” Mr. Black read 
the following statistical paragraph respecting the seventh 
and eighth editions :—Amount paid to contributors and 
editors, £40,970—cost of paper, £52,503—of printing 
and stereotyping, £36,708—of engraving and _plate- 
printing, £18,277—of binding, £22,613—of advertising, 
£11,081—of miscellancous items, £2269—making a 
total cost of £184,421. Of these two editions of the 
“ Encyclopeedia Britannica” there have been printed above 
10,000 copies. The amount of duty paid upon the paper, 
calculated at 1}d., was £8573; but 3d. per pound was 
paid on a considerable part of the seventh edition. 


PxHoTocraPHy ON Woop.—The preliminary preparation 
of a wood block by the artist, previous to the ordinary 
process of drawing on the design with pencil, is somewhat 
as follows. The surface of the block is lightly rubbed 
over with a very thin mixture of flake white and weak 
gum-water: to this some artists add a little finely pow- 
dered brick-dust. The effect of this is to communicate 
a slight rougnness to the surface, as well as to whiten the 





colour for the readier throwing up of the fine lines of the 
pencil. The design is then drawn on this white surface 
and the white parts are cut away, leaving the black pen. 
cil marks in relief. A process for photographing on wood, 
which I devised in the year 1847, seems not only to fulfil 
in the most perfect manner all the above-named condj- 
tions, but it has the further advantage of being absolutely 
identical in its manipulations with the ordinary process 
through which every block goes preparatory to its being 
engraved. I merely substitute for the flake white in ge. 
neral use, another powder equally white and impalpable 
—the oxalate of silver. This is mixed with the usual 
proportion of gum, or plain water and brick-dust, and 
applied to the surface of the wood. That is all the pre. 
paration the block undergoes. It is now sensitive to 
light, and merely requires exposing to sunlight behind a 
photographic or other negative for a perfect copy of the 
required subject to be printed on it. When this is ef- 
fected, the block is ready to be cut, being in all respects 
in the same state as when prepared by the draughtsman; 
the only conditions enforced on the engraver being his 
capability of translating tone into tone, and working 
either behind a pale yellow glass, or by artificial light. 
—W. C., in the “* London Review.” 


Catvin anp Knox.—A more careful study of the cha- 
racter of John Knox would dissipate many of the pre- 
judices against this truly great man, and show that ho 
was possessed of much broader sympathies and more 
liberal views than is commonly supposed. In this respect 
he suffers almost as much from misrepresentation as his 
friend Calvin.—The Atheneum, 


THE SrmeR AND THE CockroacH.—At the approach of 
the evening, the cockroaches, which so swarm in every 
African hut, come forth to act their part of scavengers. 
Then, by the dim light of the torch, and half-smothered 
with the heat, I have, for hours at a time, watched the 
motions of the spider. It comes out very carefully from 
its lair, and, havirg got a good station, remains perfectly 
rigid and motionless, often for half an hour, waiting for 
some unlucky cockroach to pass by. At last the cock- 
roach rushes past. In an instant the spider has pounced 
upon him. The great African cockroach grows to the size 
of an almost full-grown mouse, and is a strong and some- 
what formidable animal to the spider. The latter fastens 
on its back, and, to prevent being borne off, clings with 
two of its hairy legs to the floor or sides. All the cock- 
roach’s endeavours are to escape. He tugs and jerks, and 
often succeeds in dragging his enemy off for some dis- 
tance. Then the spider manages to catch hold with his 
feet again, and once more the struggle is renewed. All 
this time, however, the spider is sucking away at the 
juices of the cockroach, and so, presently, the struggles 
grow weaker and weaker, and the poor cockroach suc- 
cumbs; whereupon his enemy drags off the body to 
some corner, where it can be finished at leisure. — Du 
Chaillu’s “ Explorations and Adventures in Africa.” 


Mr. Brarpwoop. on Frre-Proor Storrs.—‘ The only 
construction,” says Mr. Braidwood, “ which would render 
large buildings fireproof, where considerable quantities of 
combustible goods are deposited, would be groined brick 
arches, supported by pillars of the same material laid in 
proper cement. The author is fully convinced, from up- 
wards of twenty-two years’ experience, that the intensity 
of a fire—the risk of its ravages extending to adjoining 
premises, and also the difficulty of extinguishing it, de- 
pend, ceteris paribus, on the cubic contents of the build- 
ing which takes fire, and it appears to him that the 
amount of loss would be very much reduced if, instead 
of building immense warehouses, which give the fire 4 
fortified position, warehouses were made of a moderate 
size, with access on two sides at least, completely sepa- 
rated from cach other by party-walls, and protected by 
iron doors and window shutters,” 
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